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PROSPECTUS. 


The “RapicaL ABOLITIONIST” proposes a proclamation 
of “ liberty throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.” It demands of the American Government and the 
American People, the immediate and unconditional abolition 
of American Slavery. / 

It makes this demand on behalf of three millions of 
Americans already enslaved, on behalf of twenty millions 
more in process of Jecoming enslaved, and in behalf of the 
untold millions of their posterity, who must be enslaved 
for ages to come, unless American Slavery be overthrown. 

It urges this demand in the name of humanity chattel- 
ized, republicanism disgraced, religion dishonored, the 
Holy Seriptures perverted, the Saviour blasphemed, the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God trampled under foot. 

It denies that the Federal Government, under the Federal 
Constitution, has either a moral ora political right to tolerate 
slavery, in any of the States belonging to the Federal Union, 
for a single day. =. 

“The United States SHALL guarantee to EVERY State 
in the Union a republican form of government.”—Con- 
stitution. 








“The foundation of republican government is the right 
of every citizen, in his person and property, and in their 
management.” —Jefferson. 

It denies that “the reserved rights of the States’ include 
any such right as that of holding property in man, as no 
such “right” can exist; and Mr. Madison tells us that 
the Federal Convention would not permit the Constitution to 
recognize any such right.— Vide Madison Papers. 

It affirms that the Constitution unequivocally inhibits the 
States from maintaining slavery. 


“No State shall pass any bill of attainder, or laws im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts.” And “ No person shall 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law.” — Constitution. 

It affirms that the Constitution was formed by ‘the 
people of the United States,” (a// of them,) “to secure the 
blessings of L1BERTY for (themselves) and (their) posterity,” 
without exception or distinction ofrace or color. And henee, 
no portion of ‘‘ the people of the United States” can be econ- 
stitutionally enslaved, and the declared object of the Con- 
stitution requires the Federal Government to “secure the 
blessings of liberty” to each and all of them. 

If the Constitution is not available for these purposes, it is 
of no practical value, it is condemned by its own high profes- 
sions, and the people have no alternative left them but to 
provide a better government for their protection, or become 
the serfs of the petty oligarchy of three hundred thou- 
sand slaveholdere, who are now suffered t6 contro! and insult 


The ‘Rapicat AsouitionisT’ recognizes as valid law no 
unrighteous enactments. It affirms, with all the great writers 
on Common Law, “ that statutes against fundamental morality 
are void;” that “‘no human laws have any validity if oon- 
trary to the law of God, and such of them as are valid derive 
all their force, mediately, or immediately, from this original.” 
—ForTESCUE. 

On this ground, as well as from the admitted absence of 
any positive law in this country, establishing slavery; from 
the known incomPetency of the colonial legislatures under 
British common law, to legalize it; from the ascertained 
illegality of the African slave trade, by which the colonies 
were supplied with slaves; and from the unanimous declara- 
tion of the thirteen original States, in the very act of estab- 
lishing their independent governments, that all just govern- 
ments” are founded on the “inalienable right” of ‘ a// men” 
to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” we affirm the 
absolute illegality of American slavery. We deny that it has 
any more legality in Georgia than in Massachusetts; that it 
is any more legal than the African slave-trade, or any other 
form of piracy and crime. 

The object of this paper will be to unfold, explain, vindi- 
cate, and propagate these sentiments, calling on the people 
to maintain them at the ballot-box, thus providing fora 
federal legislature, a federal judiciary and a federal ex- 
ecutive, that shall give them a national expression and 
force. 
Fn ed 


REPUBLICAN CONVENTION AT PITTSBURG. 


We have before us the accounts given in the Na- 
tional Era and in the New York Tribune, of the Re- 
publican Convention held at Pittsburg, Feb. 22d and 
23d, including the “ Baltimore paper” read by the 
President, F. P. Bair, of Maryland, the Resolutions 
and Address of the Convention, together with some 
sketches of the speeches made during the sittings. 
The Convention is represented to have been a harmo- 
nious and enthusiastic one, yet marked with great 
caution against carrying matters too far. Mr. Gree- 
ley, at the commencement, said “he had been in 
Washington for several weeks. Friends there counsell- 
ed extreme caution in our movements.” Hon. F. P. 
Blair, of Maryland, was chosen President of the Con- 
vention with unbounded enthusiasm. On taking the 
chair, he said : 

“The people ef the South have been made to believe that 
the object of the Republican party solely was the abolition of 
Slavery, but when it was understood that the object was 
to prevent nullification at the North, a different feeling will 
prevail among Southern people, He had received a call to 
represent the Baltimore Republican Association, embracing 
men of character and extensive wealth. They desired him 
to come here. He laid before the meeting a paper which 
was to be considered by the Convention as a Southern plat- 
form. He had intended to have presented it as a member of 
the floor.” [Cries of “Read it, read it.] ‘‘No. Wait till 
the organization is completed.” 

On motion of Abijah Mann, of New-York, a 
Committee was appointed, one from each State, 
(selected by each State delegation) to prepare 
an address. ‘Some difficulty occurred in the 
choice of the Ohio member of the Committee, 
one party preferring Mr. Giddings, and another 
Mr. James Denniston, of Columbus.” ©The 
Denniston men finally prevailed, to the exclusion 
of Mr. Giddings. Judge Spalding, ef Ohio, 
{approved the words of Mr. Greeley. Let us 
be cautious how we address the people, if we 
wish them to vote with us.” “ Let not Axzoti- 
Tionism or Free Soixism dissent from the resolu- 
tions to be proposed, because they may not come 
up te their views.” [A plain intimation that 
there must be a lower platform than even Free- 
Soilism.] ‘“ Speeches were also made: by Mr. 


ae 


in which the views expressed by Mr. Greeley 
were sustained.” Mr. Burroughs, of New York, 
(on the second day) said, “ To be successful we 
must exercise prudence. It is easy to make 
a small party on the anti-slavery question. To 
do this, we can purchase Gerrit Smith’s* patent 
right; but to establish a /arge party we must 
make concessions.” 

A stirring letter from ©. M. Clay, of Ken- 
tucky, was read, embracing his “speech de- 
livered some two years ago at Lexington.” It 
was a strong protest against slavery, of which 
Mr. ©. says, “ But the necessary sequence of ita 
TOLERATION has elevated this from a sectional 
to a national issue.” 

Precisely so, Mr. Clay! The national toxe- 
RATION Of slavery, makes it, of mecessity, a na- 
tional issue. .This truth lies at the sted of 
“yadical abolition,” and justifies all its strong 
measures. This sentiment (with no disrespect 
to its other documents) we value quite as highly 
as anything else reported as having been said at 
the Pittsburg Convention. And one of the 
next best was from Mr. Lewis Clephane, of 
Washington City, (D. C.), who said, “If a 
Republican President were elected, slavery 
would be abolished in the District before 1858.” 
But the “ prudent ” Convention did not say so, 
nor put into its address or resolutions the sen- 
timent of C. M. @lay. We had well nigh 
forgotten, however, to record, what must not 





omitted in this connexion, the cool, deliberate, 
but overwhelming declaration of Abijah Mann. 
“He spoke of the course pursued by the Government in 
the Kansas matter, and denounced the action of the Exeou- 
tive as a flagrant breach of the Constitution. If that Govern- 
ment, (said he) proceeds to the shedding of blood, for the 
purpose of having the infamous laws of the border ruffian 
legislature enforced, I give it to you as my deliberate convic- 
tion, and on my responsibility as a citizen, that it will be the 
end of human slavery in this land.” ‘The sentiment was 
received with terrific applause, which lasted for several 
minutes, with cries of ‘ Repeat it,’ which the speaker did.” 
Mr. Owen Lovejoy, speaking on the same to- 
pic, had previously said, “It is no time for mode- 
rate counsels.” And Mr. Giddings, who intro- 
duced Mr. Lovejoy, seems to have been in the 
same mood. Whether that was the objection 
against his being on the Committee, we cannot 
say. 

It strikes us as somewhat incongruous, that 
sentiments of a totally different character should 
have been likewise welcomed by the same audi- 
ence. Notice what follows. 


THE ‘SOUTHERN PLATFORM.”? 


The Baltimore paper of Mr. Blair was read. 
In striking contrast to the letter of C. M. Clay, 
(which had been “ rapturously cheered,”) the 
“paper” contains nothing against slavery; on 
the contrary, it seems to contain a shrewd plan 
for stopping anti-slavery agitation, and affording 
security to slavery, by restoring the Missourt 
Compromise. It is well known that many slave- 
holders, like Messrs. Benton, Houston, and Bell, 
were opposed to the repeal of the Compromise 
for that reason. In this spirit the “paper” of 
Mr. Blair appears to have been drawn. <A few 
extracts will show this. It begins thus: 

“There is a great body of thinking men in the Southern 
States—many, I know, in Maryland, a considerable number 


i i he 
of my neighbors in Montgomery County—who deplore t 
repeal of the compromises relating to slavery, which all 














& great nation. 


Foote, of Ohio, and Mr. Bliss, of Massachusetts, | ¢ 


¢ Vide N.Y, Tribune, The National Era has it “Lloyd 
arrigon’s;”’ 
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hoped had terminated the distractions growing out of this 


dist urbing subject, forever. - : . 


After denouncing the treachery and intrigues 
by means of which the Nebraska bill was intro- 
duced and passed, the “ paper’? proceeds : 

“ They,” (the moderate people of the South) ‘‘were not 
aware of the treachery of these (Northern) representatives 
to their constituents, nor did they anticipate the excitement 
which had ensued from the wrong, aggravated by the be- 
trayal by which it was attended, nor the dangerous conse- 
quences likely to follow. Multitudes of honest patriots in the 
slaveholding States, who love the Union, would willingly 
restore the Compromise, the work of the great men of their 
own region. ned were sensible of the fatal effects of its 
dissolution upon the pooe and prosperity of the Confederacy 
and of the wnevitable destruction of the security in which 
they hold the slave institution—ol the frightful scenes of civil 
war and SLAVE INSURRECTION which might arise from the 
collisions between the two sections; on the one side, wearing 
the aspect of a war of conquest for the extension of slavery; 
on the other, a war of defense to preserve the rights of the 
emigrants, who have gone from their bosom.” 

* * * * * + od 

“The persons who have sent me to this Convention are the 
first. of the slaveholding region, who have come forward to 
vindicate the cause of our common country against this sec- 
tional influence. They are a body of business men of Balti- 
more, who feel that their city especia'ly, and the State of 
Maryland, have a great stake depending upon the preserva- 
tion of the Union and the peace of the country. 

* * * * * * * 

The repeal of the repealing clause of the Nebraska-Kansas 

Act would be the finale of all the existing commotions, and 





of the eager ambition that originated them. If this single 

line is inscribed on our flag, we shall conquer under it. It 

will be the Union flag.” . . q ‘“ 
+ * 


I hold that every issue should merge in that of repeal.” 

The meaning of all this is sufficiently evident. 
The Missouri Compromise must be restored for 
the security of slavery. Mr. Blair, who is bhim- 
self a slaveholder, presents this from a constitu- 
ency of slaveholders. He truthfully presents it 
asa “Southern platform ”—a “ Compromise” 
between anti-slavery men and slaveholders— 
the “finale” of all existing commotions.” And— 
who would have believed it ?—“ the reading of 
the address” (says the account in the National 
Era) ‘“ was interrupted, several times, by loud 


— 


Is not this saying that the Constitution con- 
fers ample powers on the Government of the 
United States to “establish justice and secure 
the blessings of liberty ?” Yes; it says this in 
express terms. But can the government do 
this without removing the opposite of justice and 
liberty, which is slavery? Assuredly it cannot. 
But let us read further. 


“We respect those great rights which the Constitution de- 
elares to be inviolable, freedum of speech and of the press, 
the free exercise of religious belief, and the right of the peo- 
ple peaceably to assemble and to petition for a redress of 
grievances, We would preserve those great safeguards of 
civil freedom, the habeas corpus, the right of trial by jury, 
the right of personal liberty, unless «deprived thereof for 
crime, by due process of law. We declare our purpose to 
obey, in all things, the requirements of the Constitution, and 
of all laws enacted in pursuance thereof. . . . . In eve- 
ry crisis of difficulty and of danger, we shall invoke its spirit, 
and proclaim the supremacy of its authority.” 


A noble paragraph, ¢that/ and wortby a 
place in the opening of an address of a “ Radi- 
cal Abolition Convention” like those held in 
October at Boston, and in June at Syracuse. 
Carried out, it could result in nothing less than 
the adoption of the platform of the “ American 
Abolition Society.” But did the Convention 
do this? Does the Address say nothing incon- 
sistent with this? Let us see. 


“The powers (of the Government) are systematically 
wielded FoR THE PROMOTION AND EXTENSION OF THE INTER- 
KST OF SLAVERY, in direct hostility to the letter and spir- 
it of the Constitution,” &c., &ec. 

* * * * & * 

“The slaveholding interest cannot be made perma- 
nently paramount, in the General Government, without 
involving consequences fatal to free institutions. We 
acknowledge that it is large and powerful, that in the States 
where it exists If IS ENTITLED, UNDER THE CONSTITUTION, 
LIKE ALL OTHER LOCAL INTERESTS, to immunity from the in- 


why and how its authors were led to do this, 
They must of necessity do it, or else, from their 
starting-point, the preamble of the Constitution, 
they must have landed themselves on the “ rad- 
ical” platform, which they feared would not at- 
tract votes. 

This concession was necessary, in order to 
justify the platform upon which, as “ prudent” 
men, acting with “extreme caution,” they had 
predetermined to plant themselves, “ dzsclaiming 
any intention to interfere with Slavery in the 
States where it exists.” This disclaimer is found 
in the closing sentence of the Address. It is 
only in the Territories, where it has obtained 
but a slippery and precarious foothold, that the 
“ peculiar institution” is to encounter the oppo- 
sition of the ‘Republican party.” “In the 
States” ‘“ WHERE IT ExIsTS”’ in its power, it is to 
be let wholly alone. There, where it is strong, 
it is to be allowed to live, and grow stronger! 
Tuere, where it controls the Federal Govern- 
meat, it is to be undisturbed! Tuere, in Mis. 
souri, in Georgia, and throughout the wide 
South, where, like the roused Atlantic, it swells, 
rages, and foams, there is no intention to inter- 
fere with it. But it must not presume to enter 
Mrs. Partington’s kitchen! If it does, it shall 
encounter her mops and brooms, and the Repub- 


lican Convention at Pittsburg is pledged to 
stand by her. 


THE MEASURES OF THE “ REPUBLICANS.” 
These are embodied in the three resolutions 
of the Pittsburg Convention, as follows: 


We do therefore declare to the people of the United States, 
as objects for which we unite in political action : 


‘*]. We demand and shall attempt to secure the repeal of 








terferences of the General Government, and that it must ne- 


cessarily exercise, through its representatives, a consider- 
able share of political power.”’ 


How is this? If the slave interest in all the 











and enthusiastic cheers, and on the conclusion 
the applause was unbounded.” When order 
was in some measure restored, Mr. Vaughan, 
formerly of South Carolina, but now of Llinois, 
moved that the address be received as the sen- 
timent of our Southern friends, inserted in the 
journal and printed. Carried by acclamation.” 
This was not, perhaps, exzact/y an endorsement 
of the “Southern platform” by the Conven- 
tion—at least, not in form—but how much, 


slave States is entitled, under the Constitution, 
like all other local interests, to immunity from 
the interferences of the General Government, 
what becomes of the previous declaration that 
the Government is clothed, by the Constitution 
with “ample power” for “securing the bless- 
ings of liberty?” The continuance of slavery 
will prove fatal to liberty. The General Govern. 
ment has ample power, under the Constitution 
to secure liberty. But slavery is entitled, un- 





under all the circumstances, it fell short of this, 
the reader must judge. Mr. Blair, who pre- 
sented it, was president of the Convention, and 
it was received with “ unbounded applause.” 
We now come to the action of the Convention 
itself. They, too, erected a “ plattorm.” Let 
us see how much, if at all, it differs from the 
highly applauded “ Southern ” one. 


THE ADDRESS OF THE CONVENTION. 


Of this address, prepared by a committee ot 
the Convention and unanimously adopted, the 
account in the New York Tribune says, “It 
recommends all Republicans to oppose the 
further extension of slavery. It should be kept 
where ut exists.” ‘ Every issue should be merged 
into the restoration of the Missourt Compromise.” 
This tallies very nearly with the “Southern 
platform” of Mr. Blair. But we will let the 
address speak for itself. It is drawn up with 
general ability, contains much important infor- 
mation, and presents, truthfully and forcibly, a 
number of important points, which we cannot 
spare room to particularize. It is addressed to 
the people of the United States, and it says, 
“We address you this declaration of our prin- 
ciples and of the purposes we seek to promote.” 


“* We declare, in the first place, our fixed and unalterable 
devotion to the Constitution of the United States, to the ends 
for which it was established, and to the means which it pro- 
vided for their attainment. We accept the solemn protesta- 


tion of the people of the United States, that they ordained it 
in order to form @ more perfect union, establish justice, en- 


sure domestic tranquility, provide for the common defence 
promote the general wellare, and secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to themselves and their posterity. We believe that the 
powers which t confers upon the Government of the United 
States are ample for the accomplishment of. these objects, and tha 
if these powers are exercised in the spirit of the Constitution itself, 
they cannot lead to any other results.” 











der the Constitution, like other local interests, 
to immunity from the interferences of the Gen. 
eral Government. Here we have a description 
of three sides of an imaginary triangle, laid 
down in the address of the Convention, which 
we think it would be difficult to bring together. 

President Pierce, in his annual Message, laid 
down with great precision his theory of the 
Constitution, and of the relations of the Federal 
Government to Slavery, upon which the mea- 
sures of his administration had been founded. 
The corner-stone of his entire construction was 
as follows. . 


“‘ Hence the General Government, as well by the enumerated 
powers granted to it, as by those not enumerated and there- 
fore refused to it, was forbidden to touch this matter (Sla- 
very) in the sense of attack or offense, it was placed under 
the general safeguard of the Union, in the sense of defense 
against either invasion or domestie violence, like all other 
local interests of the several States.” 


Assuming the soundness of his principles, the 








President found it no difficult task to defend 
the measures that had grown out of them, even 
to the armed defence of the “local interests” of 
Slavery in Kansas. The Address of the Re- 
publican Convention, as it seems to us, has un- 
warily (with all its “ prudence,”) by its use of 
nearly the same language, exposed itself to the 
imputation of conceding very nearly, if not 
identically, the same principles, thus yieldin 
up, in effect, the very point in debate, and thraw- 
ing the logical sequence into the hands of the 
slave power.* And it is not difficult to see 








* The President affirms that the Federal Government was 
forbidden to molest sinvery in the States, and thence infers 
that slavery, “like ALL OTHER LOCAL INTERESTS of the several 
States,” was entitled to the protection of the Federal Gov- 
a ya The Republican Convention admits that the Fed- 











Government was forbidden to molest Slavery in the 


all laws which allow the introduction of Slavery znto Terrt- 
tories once consecrated to freedom, and will resist, by every 


constitutional means, the existence of Slavery in any of the 
Territories of the United States * 


2. We will support, by every lawful means, our brethren 
in Kansas, in their Constitutional and manly resistance to the 
usurped authority of their lawless invaders, and will give the 
full weight of our political power in favor of the immediate 


= of Kansas into the Union, as a free, sovereign 
tate. 


‘3. Believing that the present National Administration 
has shown itself to be weak and faithless, and that its contin- 
uance in power is identified with the progress of the slave 
power to national supremacy, with the exclusion of freedom 
from the Territories, and with increasing civil discord, it isa 
leading purpose in our organization to uppose and overthrow 


it.” 

It will be seen that there is nothing in the 
resolutions that goes beyond the Address, or 
that conflicts with it. There is nothing incon- 
sistent with the “Southern Platform” of Mr. 
Blair. The Southern Platform, the Ad- 
dress and the Resolutions, taken together, 
unfold the meaning of Judge Spalding’s pre- 
monition, that both Abolitionists and Free 
Soilers would have to smother their cher- 
ished sentiments, and hold their principles 
subordinate to their tacties, in coming on to the 
new Southernized Republican Platform. Nota 
word is said respecting a repeal or even modifi- 
cation of the Fugitive Slave Bill—not a word of 
abolishing Slavery in the Federal District—not a 





that Slavery “ is entitled, under the Constitution, L1kE OTHER 
LOCAL INTERESTS, to immunity from the interferences of the 
General Government.”’ It doesnot indeed draw the inference 
from these premises that the President does, nemely, that 
Slavery is placed under the Federal protection. But how is 
the inference to be staved off or avoided? In no way that 
we can conceive of, but by the fallacy that a wide distinction 


exists between the governmental tolerance of Slavery and its 
protection. 











* This Resolution appears to have cost no little labor, and 
to have been constructed with great skill. It contains two 
distinct propositions. The first has respect to ‘‘ Slavery in 
the Territories once consecrated to freedom,” that is, Kansas 
and Nebraska. Here they have a definite, specific point of 
action. Theywill “ attempt to repeal all laws which allow the 
introduction of Slavery.” The second relates to other Ter- 
ritories, such as New Mexico and Utah. Here all is vague, 
indefinite, evasive, non-committal. They will resist, by eve- 
ry constitutional means, the egistence of Slavery. But what 
means are there? Will they ask the Federal Government 


g | to abolish the Slavery that exists, or that may exist there’? 


On this point, the Pittsburg Convention is silent, as it must 
needs be, in order to ‘merge all issues in the restoration 0 
the Missouri Compromise.”” Not only does it strike out the 
Free Soil motto of *‘ No more Slave States.” It adventures 
no definite pledge, it makes no tangible issue against Slavery 
in the Territories, that have 2ot been “ once consecrated 
to freedom.” If “silence gives eonsent,” the Convention 
consents, by clear implication, that on the restoration of the 
Missouri Compromise line of 36 deg. 30 min., no national 
measures against Slavery in the Territories or new States 
South of that line shall be insisted on. The distinetion £° 








States, “disclaiming any intention” of doing so. It admits 


carefully though covertly set up in the resolution, admits, 
we coneeive, of no other intelligible explanation. 
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word of putting a stop to the coastwise or inter- | 
State slave trade. All these, for which all grades | 
of Abolitionists have contended, and about which | 
no plea could be made that Federal action in| 
favor of liberty would require the exercise of 


unconstitutional or doubtful powers—all these, 


bune suggested this policy above a year ago. 
We have always said (as our readers know) 
that mere non extensionists cannot be depended 
upon to stand firm against non-extension. We 
now venture another prediction. Those who 
give up’ non-extension, and non-admission of 


which a decent respect for the Constitution, as|new States, formed out of Texas, cannot be 


interpreted by all friends of liberty in this coun- 
try, required to be included in their platform, 
the leaders of the Republican Convention at 
Pittsburg had predetermined, it seems, to ignore 
and spurn aside, and it was done. 

And this was not all. The “ Free Soil” and 
“Free Democracy” platforms of 1848 and 1852 
are equally obsolete, it seems, and quite too 
“radical” for the times. Instead of rising in 
their demands, with the rising aggressions of 
the slave power, we have an exhibition of the 
policy of retreat! The Buffalo Platform of 
1848 had demanded “no more slave States, no 
more slave territory,” and the “relief of the 
Federal Government from all responsibility for 
the existence or continuance of slavery, where- 
ver that Government possesses constitutional 
authority to legislate on that subject, and is thus 
responsible for its existence.” 


The Pittsburg Platform of 1852 repeated 
the same demands, together with the repeal of 
the Fugitive Slave Bill, the protection of color. 
ed northern seamen in southern ports, the re- 
cognition of the independence of Hayti, and it 
denounced slavery as “a sin against God, and 
a crime against man, which no human enact 
ment or usage could make right, and that 
Christianity, humanity and patriotism alike de- 
mand its abolition ” 

In vain do we look for sentiments like these 
in the documents of the Pittsburg Convention, 
of 1856. Of all the planks of the Buffalo and 
first Pittsburg platforms, only one remains, 
namely, free terrztories as incidentally included 
in the restoration of the Missouri Compromise, 
into which every insue was merged. The de- 
fence of Kansas, and the overthrow of Pres- 
ident Pierce’s Administration, were only parts 
of that one issue. Nothing is said of the non- 
admission of new slave States. 

The position of the Convention in reference 
to the obsolete issues of Abolitionists and Free 
Soilers is set forth by a correspondent of the 
St. Louis, Missouri, Democrat of February 29. 
The writer was a member of the Convention, 
and signs J. R., which we have good reasons 
for interpreting James Reppatru, sometimes 
correspondent of the New York Tribune. We 
find the name on the Committee of the Conven- 
tion on Address and Resolutions. J. R. says: 


“ There were two or three men who demanded the 
repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law, and the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia. There were 
other delegates, chiefly from the States formed out 
of territory consecrated to free labor by the ordi- 
nance of ’87, who wished to have ‘no more slave 
States,’ inscribed on the Republican banners. But 
I saw that even a majority of these gentlemen, (the 
‘no more slave States’ party) were willing to adopt 
a more moderate creed, and that an overwhelming 
majority of the delegations from other sections nei- 
ther desired nor would subscribe to a creed that de- 
manded more than the repeal! of the repealing section 
of the Kansas Nebraska Aet, and the admission of 
Kansas as a free State, under a Constitution formed 
by its bona fide inhabitants. I found that many of 
them doubted the right of Congress to keep out a 
slave State, if formed out of Texas, or to refuse to 
annex Cuba, if she appliéd for annexation. Conser- 
vatism was king, or perhaps I should say President, 
of the Republican Convention.” ‘ 

* * * * * * 

“There were two ‘no more slave States men’ on 
the Committee who were disposed, at first, to insist 
on the adoption of their doctrine by the party, but 
they were overruled by the conservatism of the ma- 
jority and finally acquiesced.” 


And so the “non-extensionists” who have 
gloried in the wisdom of limiting slavery as the 
means of starving it to death, have, at last, 
given up that theory in practice, except in re- 
ference to Kansas and Nebraska. At this we 


depended upon to stand by the friends of free- 
dom in Kansas and Nebraska. 

We further learn from the communication of 
J. R., in the Missouri Democrat, that 


“Two addresses had been prepared—one short, 
earnest, stirring but rather ultra, by Mr. Giddings, 
the other, elaborate, historical, luminous, &c., &c., 
was from the pen of Mr. Raymond, of the New York 
Times” The document adopted is “Mr. Raymond’s, 
chiefly, with a part of Mr. Giddings’ address, and a 
few committee amendments.” 


In the Missouri Democrat for March 1, we 
find a further communication from J. R., in 
which he gives an account of an interview he 
had with Gov. Chase, of Ohio, before the meet- 
ing of the Convention. He says: 


“TJ found him in favor of a platform taking ground 
against the extension of slavery into national Terri- 
tories,” &c., &e. “ The issue of ‘no more slave States’ 
he was strongly opposed to.” 


He farther states that Gov. Chase was not 
in favor of a national appropriation in favor of 
States abolishing slavery, as proposed by some 
in Philadelphia. 

We learn also, from a member of the Con- 
vention, that, in conversation among the dele- 
gates, there was some consultation in respect 
to a Presidential candidate. It was generally 
thought that such men as Chase and Seward 
were too unpopular with the Southern wing of 
the Republican party, and that Mr. Blair would 
probably be the candidate. Some were in fa- 
vor of Col. Fremont. 

The active co-operation of Mr. Blair with 
the Pittsburg Convention, of which he was 
President, occasioned some excitement in Balti- 
more. A public meeting was held, and resolu- 
tions of censure were adopted. This drew out 
a communication from Mr. Blair, in reply, ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Baltimore Patriot, 
which closes thus. 


“ The insinuation in the resolutions, that any thing 
said by me rendered it necessary that they (the 
meeting in Baltimore) should ‘ vindicate their com- 
mercial and industrial classes from the imputation 
of tendencies either to Abolitionism or Free Soil, is 
equally unjust tome. The WHOLE AIM of the pa- 
per laid before the Pittsburg Convention, was to re- 
store the great compromise in respect to slavery, 
which makes the surest guaranty against agitation, 
AGAINST ABOLITION, against civil war, which 
the repeal has broached throughout the Union, the 
compromise which the most illustrious man—and 
one who gave renown to Baltimore—contributed by 
his eloquence to establish, and which he proélaimed 
to be necessary to the Union, and a'l that it secures. 
Your most obedient servant, 
F. P. Brarr.” 


With this record of facts, which need no fur- 
ther comment, we simply ask Adolizontsts, whe- 
ther it is not now high time, if it ever will be, 
to take effective measures for carrying the ado- 
ition question to the polls? And we ask those 
who have, for eight years past, supported the 
“ Free Soil” and “ Free Democracy” move- 
ments, on the ground, mainly, of their rallying 
motto of “* No more slave States,” whether they 
can go with the newly vamped and southernized 
party, by whom even ¢haé issue is now aban- 
doned ? 


“STATE RIGHTS” IN OHIO. 


The State Government of Ohio is in the 
hands of that class of “anti-slavery” men who 
cannot come up to the standard of “ radical 
abolitionists,” because they fear that by so do- 
ing, they would, some-how, infringe upon “ the 
sovereignty of the States” and encourage viola- 
tions of “ State rights.” Well then, let us see 








are by no means surprised. The N. Y. Tri- | how effectively these “ anti-slavery State rights” 


men can purge their own State from slavery in 
|the exercise of their “State sovereignty” and 
“ State Rights.” 

We were duly notified that we could not ex- 
pect them to invoke the action of the Federal 
Government against slavery in Kentucky. But 
then we were exhorted to console ourselves 
with the assurance that they would protect 
freedom in Ohio. 

Have they done it? The records of the Cin- 
cinnati slave case are before the country. Even 
Europe has, ere this, heard the result—has 
learned how “ State sovereignty” and “ State 
rights” in the hands of “ anti-slavery” men 
vindicated themselves on the “free soil” of 
Ohio. Governor Chase, and the Legislature of 
Ohio, while in session, and with the telegraph 
wires telling them from time to-time what was 
going on, have sat still, and seen the sovereign- 
ty of the State trampled in the dust. The kid- 
napper, Gaines, for six weeks, governs Qhio, 
instead of Governor Chase. At his bidding, 
the officials of the Federal Government inter- 
rupt, forbid, and nullify the proceedings of the 
State Courts. ‘he Slave Code of Kentucky, 
thus sustained, rides triumphantly over the 
penal code of Ohio, claims and carries off, as 
property, the persons arrested by the authorities 
of Ohio as criminads, and drags into slavery 
those who, under the laws of Ohio, are free. 
‘ Ohio becomes, in short, a conquered province 
of Kentucky,’ through the interference of the 
National Government. All this is permitted to 
go on, undisturbed, and even without remon- 
strance. 

And now, after that the deed is consummat- 
ed, what it done? What steps are tuken by 
the Executive of Ohio? We answer—In a 
way of defence or even of remonstrance against 
the usurpations of the Federal Government, zs 
prostration of State rights—z¢s insults on Ohio 
State sovereignty—nothing, just nothing, so far 
us events have yet transpired. In a way of 
protection of Ohio freedom against Kentucky 
slaveholders, nothing, just nothing. In a way 
of putting the State Courts in possession of 
their indicted and arrested criminals—on this 
point, and on this only, so far as appears, mea- 
sures have been taken. Governor Chase makes 
his requisition upon the Governor of Kentucky 
for the re-delivery of the persons charged .with 
crime. It is only as abducted criminals, not as 
abducted citizens, despoiled of liberty, that 
their return is required. Had they been 
charged with no crime, it does not appear that 
any claim would have been made for them. It 
comes then, to just this. Ohio claims for her 
citizens, exemption from chattelhood, so long as 
they are on trial for crime! Not precisely this, 
either. It falls short in one essential particu- 
lar. Not even when under arrest for crime can 
the citizen of Ohio be protected from seizure 
and abduction as a chattel. But he can have 
the benefit of a requisition for re-delivery—not 
to the enjoyment of living freedom, but only 
that he may enjoy the chance of a final escape 
from slavery, by being hanged ! 





rights,” this is “State sovereignty” in Ohio. 
This, too, is the benefit of having a “ Free 
Soil,” a “ Republican” Governor of Ohio, in- 
stead of a Whig, Democrat, Know Nothing, or 
Silver Grey. Free-Soilers in Massachusetts 
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This is liberty in Ohio. This is “ State 
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made a clamor when their Governor permitted | 


the rendition of Burns, and Burns was under | 
no arrest for crime. 


whole Slave Trade, not only that between the States, 
but the coastwise trade also, which is carried on un- 
der the sanction and regulations of Congress. It lets 
alone Slavery in the District of Columbia. It even 


Let us not be misunderstood. We honor lets alone the Fugitive Slave Bill, and well it may, 
Governor Chase as an honest friend of liberty | gor it fully admits that all the States, and’ does not 


and hater of slavery. 
the vindication of “ State rights” as his theory | 
of the Constitution permits him—as far as he 
can go, without becoming a Radical Abolition- 
ist. Should he ever become one, he will hold 
it the first duty of every civil government and 
of every Chief Magistrate, to protect, at all 
hazards, every human being within the geogra- 
phical limits of the Government, whether State 


or National, from the hell of chattel enslave- 
ment. 


He has gone as far in) 
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= Taxe Notice, that we do not make any 


charges for papers sent to those who have not or- 
dered or subscribed for them. 


_— 
—_— 


(> Letters for the Editor of the Radical Abolitionist, or 
for the Treasurer of the American Abolition Society, should 
be addressed to Post office box No. 1212, No. 48 Beekman st, 
New York. We shall then get them without the delay and 
extra charge of two cents for delivery by the penny post. 
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a= The Editor of the Nationa Era, 
while dissenting from our views of the founda- 
tions of the General Government in relation to 
slavery, “out of respect to (vs) and to the ear- 
nest philanthropists associated with us,” and 
at our own request, has consented that we 
should send a number of our paper to his sub- 





|deny that all the Territories also, are the constitu- 


tional hunting-ground for slaves. The Republican 
party would have Kansas a Free State. Neverthe- 
less, it would allow the slaveholder a safe pursuit over 
all its prairies and through all its towns after his 
bleeding and broken-hearted fugitives. 

We need not have said all this to prove that we 
have no right to rely on the Republican party to do 
our work in the coming election. Enough to this end 
is the fact that it is not an abolition party, and that 
we are abolitionists. Enough to this end is the fact 
that the slavery which we are trying to abolish this 


‘|party spreads its wing over, and denies our right to 


abolish, Enough to this end is it, that whilst we hold 
slavery, to be a pre-eminent piracy, and a naked out- 
law, and that the Constitution not only does not, 
but could not legalize it ; this party, on the contrary, 
regards our endeavor to liberate the millions of slaves 
as a war upon the Constitution anda violation of 
law. 

Let it not be supposed that we undervalue the 
character of the members of the Republican party. 
Not a few of them are our personal friends—esteemed 
and beloved by us. A considerable portion of 
them, we trust, are abolitionists at heart, and subscribe 
to our principles. But the more excellent the char- 
acter of the members of this party, the more injurious 
the false policy, which they have suffered to be stamp- 
ed upon the party. That such men should make such 
concessions to slavery, is lamentable indeed. Alas, 
for freedom, when even her own professed friends can 
consent to yield so much to slavery, in exchange for 
80 little for freedom ! 


Is it said that policy dictates the adoption of a 





scribers, that they may judge for themselves. 

We highly appreciate this liberality, and sin- 
cerely hope that the time is not distant when all 
the opponents of the Slave Power will ‘“ see eye 
to eye, and lift up the voice together.” Frank 
and manly discussion, honest and conscientious 
action, we believe to be the only true method 
of bringing about so desirable a result. 


—_— ee 
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Boe We re-Pusisn, in this number, the 
Constitution of our Society, and its Declaration 
of Sentiments, for the information of many who 
will now see them for the first time. The “De 
claration” is published as a Tract of two pages 
—price 25 cents per hundred. 











CALL FOR A NATIONAL NOMINAT- 
ING CONVENTION. 
To the Abolitionists of the United States: 

Our undertaking is the abolition of American Sla- 
very, every part and parcel of it. To this undertak- 
ing we are prompted by impartial love for the white 
man and the black man, for the slaveholder and the 
slave, and by supreme love for Him, who gave His 
Son to die for all men, because He loved all men. 

The means we employ are moral and political. 
They are prayer to God and argument with man, 
and votes that agree with, and give effect to pray- 
er and argument. 

« Another Presidential election is approaching. Can 
we rely on any of the great parties of our country to 
do our work in that election? On nonx or THEM. 
NoNE OF THEM GO FOR THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 
Only one of them is so much as Anti-Slavery; and 
even that one is Anti-Slavery at but a single point. 
The Republican party opposes the introduction of Sla- 
very into the Territories, but endorses its constitu- 
tionality in all the Slave States.* It lets alone the 





* See Address of Pittsburg Convention. 


platform on which all can stand, who are opposed to 
the extension of slavery, be the degree or character 
of their opposition what it may? And is it argued 
and expected that the Republican party, though start- 
ing on the low ground of this pelicy, will rise into an 
abolition party ? We answer that such a policy will, 
from its own inevitable influence, keep down and drag 
down the party that adopts it. Hence, should the 
Republican party get the reins of government, it will 
endeavor to satisfy the nation by restoring the Mis- 
souri Compromise, and acquiescing, at every other 
point, in the present possessions and practices of sla- 
very. It would feel itself beund by the implications 
of its platform, not to disturb those possessions and 
practices. Thousands in the Republican party mean 
that it, it shall work the overthrow of slavery, and 
doubtless many a slayeholder fears this result. Ne- 
vertheless, the success of the Republican party may 
prove the confirmation rather than the subversion of 
slavery, the most authoritative and effective endorse- 
ment of slavery, becanse endorsed by anti-slavery 
men. 

It is manifest, then, that we, who refuse all con- 
cessions toslavery, andall terms with whatever piracy, 
must lay our account with doing our own work in 
this election. We must nominate our candidates and 
vote for them, and do what we can to persuade others 
4o vote for them. Why should we despair of electing 
them? Mighty will be the appeal of our principles to 
all who love justice and liberty for all. In their 
bosoms the motto of the Republican party: “Sla- 
very sectional—liberty national,” can awaken no 
enthusiasm, and call up no response. The words 
that tell our truthful, glorious, heavenly principle: 
“SLAVERY FOR NONE— LIBERTY FOR ALL”—these 
are the words, that have power to unlock their hearts, 
and enlist their sympathies, and fire their zeal. 
Thousands may come to us, who would never consent 
to go to them. Thousands may desert their standard 
to gather around ours. Why indeed should not the 





tea Republican party do this? The comparatively 
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little good for which it goes, we go for also. And 
should they refrain from coming to us, because in ad- 
dition to this we go for other and immeasurably 
greater good? Think us not extravagant when wo 
say, that it is far from improbable that the Republican 
party will come to our standard. Another great 
outrage at the hands of the slave power—such as the 
slaughter of a hundred men in Kansas—and there 
will quickly be but two political parties in the nation 
—one party to kill slavery, and another to save it, 
A party to abolish slavery, and a party to defend it 
will be the only political parties for which we shal 
then haye room—or for which there will then be 
the least demand. This was virtually admitted by 
Abijah Mann when, amid the loud applause of the 
Pittsburg Convention, he said: 

“If the Government proceed to the shedding of a 
single drop of blood, for the purpose of having the 
infamous laws of the Border Ruffian Legislature en- 
forced, I give it to you as my deliberate conviction, 


and on my responsibility as a citizen, that it will be 
the end of human Slavery in this land.” 


In such an event, what room would there be for the 
Republican party, with its distinct admission that 
“the slaveholding mterest,in the States where it 
exists, is entitled, under the Constitution, like all 
other local interests, to immunity from the interfer- 
ences of the General Government?’ In such an 
event, what room would there be for the Republican 
party, a party “disclaiming any intentions to inter- 
fere with Slavery in the States where it exists.*” 
In such an event, what room would there be for the 
Republican party, whose Conyention referred to, was 
presided over by a slaveholder, representing a slave- 
holding constituency, and bringing with him, as he 
himself stated, a “Southern platform,” designed, as 
he himself stated, to restore the Missouri Compro- 
mise as “the security of the slave institution ;}” a 
party that, like the Janus-faced Colonization Society, 
has its Pro-Slaveryappeal for the South, and its Anti- 
Slavery appeal for the North—a party in which slave- 
holders and anti-slavery men are to unite for the com- 
mon object of a mutual compromise that shall be 
“the finale of all existing commotions,” and that 
shall nevertheless leave the slave in his chains !} 

We must not, however, concern ourselves inordi- 
nately with the question, whether there will be few 
or many to come tous. We should find sufficient 
encouragement to go forward in the assurance that 
God is with us. In claiming, as we do, the immediate 
and unconditional liberation of every slave, and in 
denying as we do the possibility of law for slavery, 
we cannot doubt, that we have the divine approba- 
tion and the divine blessing. 


Meet with us, then, brethren, at Syracuse, on Wed- 
nesday, the 28th day of next May, for the purpose of 
nominating men for President and Vice President of 
the United States, who have the ability, the integrity, 
and the courage to assert their principles, and who 
will wield their official powers for the deliverance of 
every American slave, for the deliverance of every 
American slaveholder, and for the salvation of the 
whole country. We confess that we expect to see 
great numbers of you on that occasion. We confess, 
too, that we should expect to see still greater num- 
bers of you, but for oyr apprehension that most of 
you are still in the habit of looking to others than 
abolitionists, and waiting for other than abolitionists 
to do your work. In 1848 you must wait to see 
what the Buffalo platform party would do, It did 
nothing but die. In 1852 you must wait to see 
what the Pittsburg platform party would do. That 
too did nothing but die. And, now, will you wait to 
see what the second Pittsburg platform party will 
do? That is just as sure to die as were the others. 
At its very birth, it refuses to inscribe on its banner 
the motto of its predecessors, “‘ No more Slave States,” 
and rallies, in company with slayeholders, on the one 





* See Address of the Pittsburg Convention. } 
+t See Southern Platform, by F. P. Blair. 
¢ See Southern Platform, &e. 
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issue of restoring the infamous Missouri compromise, 
in which freedom was betrayed, the slave power en- 
throned, and its career of successful aggression inau- 
gurated. 

Every anti-slavery party that does not rise to the 
level of an abolition party is without root and must 
wither away. To expect success for this new 
Pittsburg party—for this policy of stopping the pro- 
gress of slavery at one point, whilst indorsing and 
guaranteeing the great mass of it—is scarcely less 
folly than to expect to save the city by an attempt 
to stay the flames at one point, whilst the incendia- 
ries are permitted to fan the flames at every other. 

March, 1856. 


New York. 


Gerrit Smith, Lewis Tappan, William Goodell, 8. 8. Joce- 
lyn, Wm. E. Whiting, James M’Cune Smith, M. B. Williams, 
J. R. Barbour, H. D. Sharpe, Samuel Wilde, Frederick Doug- 
lass, John Moore, Samuel Lyman, Alfred Peck, D. E. Max- 
son, B. W. Willard, Stephen Burdick, T. Joiner White, Ru- 
lon Chapin, David Chapin, H. V. Prime, J. W. Loguen, Wil- 
liam H. Storum, A. T. Northrup, l.. D. Wicks, John A. Paine, 
H. M. Paine, G@. W. Durant, Giles B. Cleveland, Josiah De- 
wey, Warren G. Mitchell, Edmund Wheeler, Charles Wheel- 
er, Harlow Ames, Levi Mitchell, Marcus Barnes, Sylvester 
Rowe, R. Curtiss, Peter C. Wimple, Spencer W. Curtis, L. 
Delos Mansfield, William P. Green, Zerah Mastees, Jason 
Gillet, C. C. Kinney, W. R. Sheratt, B. W. Green, Samuel 
Hollen, Cheney Abbey, J. Hunt, T. W. Hunt, Geo. W. Moore, 
John Lowry, B. F. Remington, David W. Kinne, Dexter Clark, 
William Condol, Samuel Condol, Geo. T. Fisher, William 
Patterson, Gerrit Kenney, Charles Brooks, William Downing, 
William Eldred, R. N. Ostrander, Asa Richardson, Jonas 
Richardson, Joseph Young, J. R. Wheeler, Newell Wheeler, 
Dan’! L. Rodee, Lewis Chamberlain, Simeon Hedding, 8S. H. 
Foster, Robert Johnson, Stephen Fell, A. G@. Howard, N. S. 
Ayres, L. S. Downing, Philander Raymond, C. Cook, Lester 
Hulbert, William Golden, Denison Fish, Naoman Watson, 
Stephen Watson, Andrew Davis, J. C. Winans, H. B. Evans, 
Matthew St. John, Asa Palmer, William H. Felter, Richard 
Tenbush, Edward Holmes, Ambrose Davis, Edward Felter, 
G. Cook, Caleb Tompkins, Joseph Bates, Warren P. Sweet, 
Benj. Youmans, William D. Rider, William Mackey, A. 
Mackey, Jr., Jeremiah Coons, A. H. Van Wie, David Adams, 
J. Tanner, Rufus Coons, Marcus Frisbie, Henry Carl, Joseph 
Tripp, Humphrey D. Tripp, John A. Potter, Samuel D. Hoag, 
Joshua Mekeel, A. Higgins, J. W. Lambert, Orin Sears, Wil- 
liam F. Sheldon, Jesse ¥'. Shepard, George D. Mann, John 
Winch, Warren Gates, William S. May, Ezra V. Dean, Apol- 
los Smith, James Fuller, Montgomery Herrick, Noble 0. Rug- 

les, J. M. Le Baron, James Morwith, S. W. Spaulding, Chas. 
b. B. Mills, Dan’! N. Lathrep, L.J. Ormsbee, J. D. Austin, 
David F. Austin, Chas. Merrick, George W. Clark, Cunfield 
Jarrod. S. V. R. Havens, J. C. Harrington, W. W. Chapman, 
R. 0. Chapman, Nathan Drury, Hiram B. Lewis, Abram Post, 
Hudson Drury, Joseph Osborn, John 8. Jones, Price Hol- 
dridge, Lorin Burras, Lewis Burras, Asher N. Boardman, 
Ezra Thompson, Job Parker, John A. Williams, David Wil- 
liams, Philip H. Boice, Jr., R. W. Lyman, P. H. Parker, H. 
N. Waldo, Wheeler Beardsley, Asa G. Atwater, A. B. Green, 
Watson Merrill, Jason Merrill, Alfred Rockwell, Ira Hills, 
Sereno Moses, George W. Bronson, Eleazer Seymour, W. B. 
Stanton, George Hall, D. A. Crandal, John S, Morse, Zenas 
Petty, S. A. Leonard, C. H. Davis, Bradford King, Joseph 
Wilson, Daniel P. Jones, John Whitton, Jacob Beede, Jehiel 
Edwards, Lewis Gordon, Nathaniel Williams, Elbert H. 
Smith, Charles Barstow, Manly M. Hills. 


Maine. 
Jonathan Garland, T. Cushing, John W. Thomas, Charles E. Hicks’ 
* New Hampshire. 


E2Noah Emerson, C. A. Whitaker, John Hills, Levi Bracket, Ebenen 
ger Potter, Thaddeus Metcalf. 


Vermont. . 


B. W. Dyer, Kiah Bayley, Asa Colton, J. W. Ripley, Hamilton Wil- 
son, P. P. Ripley, 1. P. Kimboll, Silas Gregory, WV. B, Smith, D. H. 
Bromley, Fitch Clark, David Goodall, A. Ss. Houghton, A. S. Whit- 
comb, William Marsh, Hiel Hollister, Porter Edgerton, Jon R. Forest, 
D. D Fletcher, Geo. J. Stacy, Rollin Bradley, H. C. Nash, Simeon 
Sankee, Alex. Curtain, Charles Bemis, N. W. Bancroft, G. W. Allen, 
1) M. Montgomery, Benjamin Shaw, Ludenzo. B, Shaw, Dennis 
Cooledge, Gec. Washington Richardson, Dennis Andrew Cooledge, 
Amos H. Jenkins, Lyman W. Bailey, Ambrose Woodward, Henry 
Harlow, Dani. W. Roby, Horace H. Harlow, Austin A. Rowell, George 
A. Pease, Joseph R. Utty, E. Dorval. Chas. W. Woodward, Jotham 
Swallow, Joseph Stone, Charles C. Wilder, David Bolster, C. Renell, 
J. R. Richardson, Francis Bolster, A. L. Wait, N. Wait, G. P. Parker, 
L. B. Richardson, John G. Davis, Benj. B. Britton, Josiah French. 


Massachusetts. 


Lucius Leslie Scammell, David Emerson, Charles Simmons, John 
Robson, Daniel Foster, J. C. Webster, Isaac Stearns, George Trask, 
Geo. W. Simonds, W. W. Wallingford, Thos. *H. Jones, ;William 
Packard, Francis H. Dawes, Jesse Reed, Philo Packard, N. M. Mer- 
ritt, Asa Merritt, Elijah B. Tilden, Melvin Thrasher, Abijab Stowell, 
Josepli Maynard, Asa Richardson, Ephraim Wright, Thos. E. Glazier, 
Richard Baker, Luther Miles, Calvin T. Swan, Timothy C. Tingley, 
John Richardson, Jonas Hubbard, G. W. Thomas, Martyn Cushman, 


Eli Eldridge. 
Rhode Island. 


E G Champlin, T VStillman. A 8 Burdick, § Scholes, D C 
Stone. 


Connecticut. 


J R Johnson, George Greenman, Isaac T Hutchins, George Smith. 
John L Bird, Jerome Judd, M L Delavan, Elisha H Martin, Daniel 
Martin, SS Griswold, Thos S Greenman, William Cornelius. 


New Jersey. 
Arthur Tappan. 


Pennsylvania. 


JG Schoaff, P K Williams, W C Gildersleeve, Geo Buchanan, Wil- 
lam 1) Henry, Jerome Wright, Jacob Horton, Lewis Clarke, C F 
Temple, John Sellews, William N Russell, J H Manley, James Catlin, 
John Haines, E C Catlin, Wm W Brownell, John Veness, Edward 
Davis, John Pierce, Thomas F Abbott, Wm Mcintyre, Coonrod Lan- 





ing, James Dennison, S P Dennison, E M Nowlen, J B Abbott, A Skin- 
ner, Fredk Miles, John B Pratt, Alonzo Stanford, 1 Stewart, David 
Rowley, Sylvester P eee aa Langdon, Lucius L Baldwin, 
H Harmon, S 8 McDonald, Swen P Pelbrson, John Chandler, S H 
Pratt Thomas Marquis, @ F Horton, Samuel Kingsbury, P F Hardy, 
Parker Clark, J A George, A J Beggs, DS Littell, W R Hutchison 
Thomas Carpenter, David McLaren, James Craig. 


Virginia. 
Peregrine Whitham, Hanson Murray, S M Bell. 
Kentucky. 
John D Gregg, John G Hanson. 
Ohio. 


E Strong, Gideon Mills, M L Edwards, David Hurn, Curtis Hatch, 
H Waterman, F W Seymour, J C Harmon, Horatio Tracy, H C Fra- 
zer, William Frazer, W B Orvis, Ste hen D Wolfe, A Pryne, Evans 
Thompson, William Houseman, A Hazelet, Robert Thompson, Jr, 
Abel P Hamilton, Thomas Shaw, Wilham Johnson, Gamaliei Thomp- 
son, E C Riggs, James Kyan, J M Rainie, A Leeper, S Brumley, Mar- 
tin Kays, William Thompson, H S Thompson, Robert Thompson, 
Senr, Thomas Crossen, James ‘Thompson, William Johnson, J Mor. 
ris, J P Davis, @ M Rudes, A Wyman, Phineas Pixley. N Maltby, Hi- 
ram Pancost, George Hurd, Gershom Rodgers, Ben) Tucker, Amos 
Harmon, Hiram Smith, Geo F Smith, Thomas D Phillips, A Ames, 
Jacob Prosser, Homer Chamberlain, Beriah Green, Senr, Horace 
Norton, Buel Whitney, J W Merrill, Alfred Beecher, J D Uopeland, 
W T Watson, J E Hughes, B H Willis, George Oller, Henry Oller, 
John Clark, William Clark, C A Redding, S Jacoby, Peter Tabler, B 
Freshwater, Alvin Rose, E Hyatt, J B Daniels, Alcinus Clark, J B 
Stoutenburg, ‘1homas D Williams, Joseph Daykin, William Woodard, 
James Hammond, John Bowes, Rowe Spencely, Joseph Daykin, Jr, 
C G Bisbee, L A Hubbard, Willard Burr, 5 Baird, J N Masser, George 
Baird, Orestes Hale, Charles Metcalf, ‘!homas Kgbert, F Martin, Milton 
Moore, W Osborn, ‘Thomas Waters, Jolin Waters, John P Shannon, 
Jerh S Shannon, Isaac M Shannon, Isaac Shannon, Oscar L R French, 
James Casto, Perry P Parks, Elias Teeple, Alex G Teeple, Roswell 
Austin, Mark P Patten, William Gregg, J 5 Albertson, A Blatchely, 
Adam Been, Alonzo Parsons, Abraham Clark, Albert Hale, C C Hud- 
son, Henry Warriner, A R Brooks, J G Norris, Wm McCullough, Wm 
McConnel, Luther Humphrey, Saml Wales, E B Higley, E Washburn, 
AH Searl, Robt Williams, James H Kelsey, Z & Bierce, Sheldon 
Palmer, Hervy Brigham, J M Clark, M L Norris, Wm M Miskimen, 
Josep Norris, John Norris, Henry Willson, Geo J Mitchell, William 
W Myers, John Frost, ihos Neale, David Young, William J Rock- 
wood, Horace Stoddard, Abraham Hartzel, Simeon Hartzel, Frede- 
rick Hartzel, Henry Hartzel, William Penn, Robt B Ford, EH Pixley. 


Indiana. 


Linus W Beal, G N McCullough, John Gullion, John Dunn, Robert 
Hatton, J H Humphrey, John Boyd, William Clevenger, Charles 
Hastie, F J Waldo, A Adkinson, Percey Rowe, Mr Perkins, P S sage, 
NS Stone, J S Olmsted, Levi Adkinson, Joseph Smith, William H 
Pillow. 


Illinois. 


Tnomas Filer, J Walter Filer, Manning Hull, William Hodgess, Al- 
fred Edwards, L Denny, Lemuel! Foster, W Holmes, Wm C Kenison, 
BM Amsden, A Schoolcraft, C Amsden, Selden Andrews, Samuel 
Pepper, Oliver , A Howard, J P Johnson, Baker Ames. 
John Turner, Olney Nichols, W Bradley, A O Jencks, Adam 
Wheeler, Saml Sparks, Almon Wheeler, Cyrus Brainerd, Burnham 
Pheips, Franklin A Hope, William Crompton, Isaac Ives, Allen 
Denny, Charles Benedict, Kphraim Smediey, John Newsom, Nathan 
Smedley, John W Bushnell, J C Grabam, S H Mann, E D Holt, Joseph 
Butler, William Bandle, Philander Pierce, Lyman Wheeler, Seymour 
Fuller, Geo Wheeler, P W Merrill, Martin Allen, Levi Savage, John 
Beckenridge, John Brooks, Joseph Wiles, Phinehas Crouch, Samuel 
Seely, William Seely, 2nd, David Handley, John Headiand, Joseph 
Stafford, Chas A Lorbeer, Altred B Conyne, Isaiah Wilcox, Ambrose 
Wilcox, James Ferguson, Michae! Hileman, Wm W taton, Daniel 
Pucket, Maxon Pheips, Solomen A Ferguson, Kelsey Phelps. Henry 
J Ferguson, Bryant Miller, A P Darrow, James Skelton, Quartus 
Darrow, M Hickerson, J Care ¥, H Thompson, A G Goodspeed, A B 
Campbell. r) 
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Michigan. 

AM Chapin, J H Canfield, Nathan Cook, J K Wellman, C C Foote 
William Case. J Patchin, E W Hunt, Eli Church, C F Kimball, Elisha 
Galpin, C G Curtiss, Gideon Chalker, D Lyman, R C Barnum, Abner 
£ Chaiker, John Paterson, G S Chalker, Stephen Shaw, Geo H Beech, 
Z M Drew, M C Woodmansee, Henry Woodmansee, Joel Knapp, 
Theo C Pierce, Jern Woodmansee, R G Walker, Leander Curtis, Ad- 
am Zall, Fredk J Smith, Truman Walker, Robert Garner, J G Sad- 
ler, Dan’l Jones, Jehiel Davis, Jacob P Wood, Chas M Wood, John 
McDole, Oliver Doty, Lewis S Wallace, Franklin Oliver, J L 5S Fos- 
ter, Lyman Eastman, William Simmons, Nathan Allen, Reuben Wood, 
W D Brown, Mark Adams, Charles Adams, Uri Adams, Leouard Ad- 
ams, William Jackson, William Frederick, Urville E Ball, kben’r L. 
Ball. © G Barnes, William K Whitney, J CU Freeland, Elijah Potter, 
Edmund Potter, Abijah L Clark. 


Towa. 


J N Elsberry, Henry B Spee, A W Ingledire, Thomas Hare, Oli- 
ver Shaw, David Dayton, James W. McKnight, A N Baker, Griffith 
Lewis, Daniel W Lewis, Frederick Miller. 
Wisconsin. 
J C Gifford, T J Balis, § C Williams, M Green, Jr, A Cooper, J 
Huntley, P P Winalow, Jonathan Pound, Sherman L Miller, 


Minnesota. 
Wm D Babbitt. 


»— 


HELP FOR KANSAS! 


Now is the time, ifever! Let there be no 
delay. The free settlers in Kansas NEED 
FUNDS. They need schools, churches, Bibles, 
preachers (of the true stamp)—they need dwel- 
lings, mills, implements, handicraft tools, &c. 
&c. Some say they need ‘Sharp’s rifles.” We 
are no fighters. We believe in peace ; but “let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” 
It is not “ unconstitutional.” we believe, for the 
people to “ bear arms.” At any rate, the pro 
slavery party does not expound the Constitu- 
tion so. And abolitionists do not. If it be 
ever allowable for Christians to bear arms, it is 
allowable, now, in Kansas. ‘Those who would 
condemn it, should never laud our Revolution- 





ary heroes. Kansas needs light on the Slavery 
questton—Spooner’s Unconstitutionality of Sla- 


y+ very, Freeman’s Letters, and such like. 
} 


_ Above all, Kansas wants LIBERTY-LOVING EMI- 
GRaNTS, who hate slavery on principle—who 
love their neighbors as themselves, and who 
will demand the same rights for the colored man 
that they do for the white man. We desire no 
other emigration into Kansas. 


shite 





Gerrit Smita to Gov. Cuase.—This timely 
and caustic letter, for which we have not room, 
is obtaining a wide circulation, and is doing 
great good. It takes strong ground for State 
rights, as held by Radical Abolitionists, who, 
alone, comprehend or can defend them. The 
notion of “ State rights” held by our “ Repub- 
lican” friends, and derived from slaveholders, 
are sadly defective—as is seen in the recent 
course of Gov. Chase, one of the strongest and 
most self-consistent of that class of statesmen. 
With all his love of freedom, his constitutional 
theories do not enable him to defend the “State 
rights” of Ohio. 


<> 





“ Vote as you pray!”’—So says the Prohi- 
bitionist, in reference to the liquor prohibition 
question. So say we, in reference to the aboli- 
tion question. If you pray only for “ non-ex- 
tension,” or for the “restoration of the Missouri 
Compromise,” then vote accordingly. But if 
you pray for the anouition of slavery, then vote 
for the abolition of slavery. 





THE GRAND OBJECTION TO RADICAL ABOLITION- 
ISM. 


‘« Your doctrine destroys State sovereignty, State indepen- 
dence; State rights. It makes the General Government om- 
nipotent , it clothes Congress with unlimited powers.”’ 


Why is this said ? Simply because Radical 
Abolitionists maintain that the Government of 
the United States has power to protect atu the 
people of the United States from chattel sla- 
very | 

A very alarming doctrine, is it not? Very 

despotic! Very dangerous to permit the Go- 
vernment to exercise such “unlimited powers |” 
Very fatal, too, to State independence, State 
sovereignty, and State rights ! 
j [Just look at it. You, Mr. Objector, are one 
of the people of the United States. Do you 
really think it dangerous to have the Govern- 
ment of your country clothed with power to 
protect yeu, your wife and your child, from the 
enslaver ? Do you think it is clothing the Go- 
vernment with “ omnipotent,” “ unlimited pow- 
ers ?” What do you want a Government for, 
if it is not to protect your essential rights ? If 
your Government may not protect you from 
slavery, what right have you that it may pro- 
tect ? What right cam it protect, if it permits 
you to be made a slave ? 

And do you think the Sate you live in has 
any right to authorize your enslavement ? If 
it should do so, would you think it a violation 
of State Sovereignty, State independence, and 
State rights, if the National Government should 
protect you against such State tyranny P 
No. Indeed you; would not. Love ,,your 
neighbor as yourself, then, and you, will 
never imagine it a violation of State sovereignty, 
State independence, and State rights, to have 
the General Government protect every human 
[being in the nation from the enslaver. Love 
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‘State Government becomes “ omnipotent” and 
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your neighbor as yourself, and you will never | 
object to a national abolition of slavery, that it) 
makes the General Government omnipotent, | 
and clothes Congress with unlimited powers. | 

And be pleased to open your eyes on the, 
Constitution of your country, and observe that) 
it provides no more protection for you, your | 
wife, and your child, than it does for every 
man, woman and child in the nation. It pro- 
vides precisely the same protection for them 
that it provides for you and yours—nothing | 
more, nothing less. 

Consider, still further, that your objection is 
just as strong against State protection from 
slavery, as it is against National protection from 
slavery. If the General Government becomes 
“ omnipotent ” and is clothed with “ unlimited 
powers” because it protects its subjects, its cit- 
izens, its constituency, from slavery, then the 


is clothed with “ unlimited powers” whenever it 
protests them from slavery or from violence o: 
any other description. And thus the objection 
goes to the disorganization of all government, 
the abrogation of all law, and the surrendry o: 
human rights to any and every one who has the 
power and the disposition to violate them. 
THe ALTERNATIVES AND THE DIFFERENCE. 
If Kansas comes in as a free State, and it 
the “ border ruffians” are put to rest, we do 
not see wherein our “ Republican” friends will 
not have realized the programme marked out 
by thein at their late Pittsburgh Convention.— 
On the other hand, if the “ border ruffians” 
triumph, and Kansas becomes a slave State, the 
end of their organization will have been reached 
by its failure. In either case their issue will 
have become obsolete, and their organization 
superfluous. If the case should be decided be- 
fore the Presidential election takes place, we 
do not see what issue they could present to the 
people. Kansas free, would, in their view, se- 





carried by the Northern vote against the South- 
ern vote, would be no restoration of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, and it is indeed difficult to 
see how it can ever be restored, as certainly, it 
never ought to be. There is to be no “ finale 
of existing commotions” short of the total abo- 
lition of slavery, and any party that attempts it 
will find itself in the back ground. 





The following is the account of the Receipts 
and Disbursements of the Central Abolition 
Committee, preliminary to the organization ot 
the American Abolition Society; and extends 
from the date of the Syracuse Convention, June 


28, to the Boston Convention, October 25, 
1855. 


Central Abolition Committee in account with Wm. E£. 
Whiting, Treas. 
DR. 
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cure liberty north of 36° 30/, which is all the 
Pittsburgh Convention asks for. Kansas ad- 
mitted as aslave State, Nebraska follows, of| 
course, and on their theory, there is no consti- 
tutional remedy, and there is nothing farther to| 
be done. 

Not so with the Radical Abolitionists. They 
demand freedom for the whole country. If the 
freedom of Kansas and all north of 36°(50/ were 
achieved to-morrow, their main work still lies 
before them. On the other hand, if freedom in 
Kansas were crushed to-morrow, the doctrines 
of Radical Abolitionism point out the sure rem- 
edy. Their theory of the Constitution liberates 
the ehole country, including Kansas. The fall 
of liberty in Kansas would’be but a temporary 
one. The entire North, with the exception oI 
the incorrigible serviles, would run into the 
Kadical party with a rusa, and make sure work 
of it. 

The Radical Abolitionists, therefore, are the 
only permanent party opposed to pre-slavery 
aggression. Not only are they the pioneers, 
they are also the corps du reserve. The cause 
of liberty in this country must fall back upon 
the Radical Abolition; party for support. Who- 
ever wishes for any permanent post and influen- 
tial position in the army of Aierican liberty, 
should make haste to enlist in it. 
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THE FRAMERS OF THE CONSTITUTION—THE IN- 
TENTIONS OF THE FRAMERS. 

These are the coverts to which the pro-sla- 
very expounders of the Constitution perpetually 
resort for shelter, whenever they are forced, 
as they continually are, to run away from the 
plain declarations of the Constitution itself. 
The words, it is admitted, contain no conces- 
sions to slavery, but “ the framers intended so.” 
The words declare that “no person shall be de- 
prived of liberty without due process of law,” 
they forbid the States to pass “ bills of attain- 
der,” &c., they guaranty “to every State in 
this Union a republican form of government ;” 
but then the framers, we are assured, intended 
the very opposite of all this! 

How do we know that they did? Who can 
tell what they “ intended” better than they them- 
selves could, in the very paper drawn up by 
them to tell what they intended? What Mr. 




















The admission of Kansas as a free State, if 


As Mr. B., or Mr. C. said in the Convention, 


proves nothing in respect to the intentions of 
the majority of them. The document itself 
tells that, and nothing else can. 

The Convention sat with closed doors, under 
an injunction of secresy, which was not broken, 
till some thirty or forty years after the Consti- 
stitution was adopted ; which was done, not by 
the Convention that drafted it, but by the peo- 
ple of the different States, in delegates to State 
Conventions. They adopted the Constitution 
itself, not the minutes of Mr. So-and-so, which 
never saw the light till a generation afterwards. 

Properly speaking, the people were the “ fram- 
ers of the Constitution,” and it expresses their 
‘‘intentions.” The members of the Convention 
were but the clerks to draw up the paper. 
Their “ intentions” are of no more importance 
than the “ intentions” of any other equal num- 
ber of the people. Besides, “ the Madison pa- 
pers,’ as a whole, contain a confirmation of all 
the main points claimed by the friends of free- 
dom. It matters little what else they may con- 
tain. Having testified that the Convention 
would not admit the idea of property in man, 
and that the Convention, by a vote for that ex- 
press object, struck out “servitude” and insert- 
ed ‘“service” (for a term of years,”) to avoid 
the appearance of intending slavery, the “ in. 
tentions” of the Convention are sufficiently ascer- 
tained. The sayings of Mr. G. or Mr. 8. can- 
not set aside the doings of the whole body. 





Tue WesLeyan—By L. C. Matlack, Syracuse, New 
York, in reply to the Syracuse Journal, justifies its 
previous declaration that “The Republican party need 


watching,” and closes a long and able article with the 
following : 


Nothing short of a clearly stated proposition of the 
incompatibility of slavery (wherever limited or how- 
ever bounded) with the interests of humanity, with 
the provisions of our Constitution, with the law of 
God; and added to that the boldly enunciated pur- 
pose to extirpate if from the nation and the world, 
can form a back bone strong enough to stand up 
against the rushing torrents of resistance that the foes 
of freedom will unloose to the coming strugyle. 

In uttering this conviction, we are embodying the 
sentiment of thousands who are even now more than 
discouraged with the diluted notions of the anti-sla- 
very-for-white-men-party, that claims the glorious 
cognomen of Republican, forsooth. And the time is 
nigh, even at our doors, when another more powerful 
and more terrible organization will be gathered 
throughout the length and breath of this land—it will 
be The Extirpation Party—giving no quarter to sla- 


very nor its abettors wherever found. And that will 
be our party. 


oe 

Morat Buinpness.—Abolitionists, for more than 
twenty years-past, have forewarned the white people 
of the free States that their apathy in respect to the 
enslavement of their colored brethen, at the south 
would, some day, meet its just retribution, in the 
aggressions of the slave power upon their own freedom. 
The prediction is being verified, particularly in Kansas. 
And yet the worldly-wise men who lead on the defence 
against these aggressions, are pluming themselves 
upon the sagacity with which they confine their efforts 
to the vindication of their own rights, and ignore the 
equal rights of the enslaved colored man! Well may 
we exclaim with Hannah More (she was speaking of 
servile concessions to slavery) ‘Alas poor human nature, 
when wilt thou come to years of discretion ?—Or, 
with Solomon, “Though thou shouldst bray a fool, 


with a pestle in a mortar, yet will not his folly depart 
from him.” 





—— 


(a= Avsovur sEVEN HUNDRED NAMES are ap- 
pended to our call for a Nominating Convention, 
and every mail was bringing more, till we put 





the paper to press. 
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“ THE TIME IS NOT YET.” 

If all who admit the correctness of our prin- 
ciples and the righteousness of our measures, 
would come promptly forward and show their 
faith by their votes, we should soon have an 
Abolition party in the field that would send 
terror throughout all slavedom. But we fear 
it is not so. An indefinitely large number who 
say they are perfectly agreed with us are wavt- 
ing, (and many of them have been waiting for 
eight years past,) to have the great body of an- 
ti-slavery men and non-extensionists come along 
with them. How they expect to persuade those 
men to come into radical measures, while they 
themselves prefer to support half-way measures, 
it is difficult for us tocomprehend. If add Rad- 
ical Abolitionists should follow their example, it 
is plain enough that “the right time” so long 
waited for never could come. If it ever does 
come, it will be because somebody sets a differ- 
ent example. 











PERSONAL LIBERTY—“ STATE RIGHTS.” 

Is it not passing strange that a people can 
imagine themselves a free people, and dream of 
the security of their liberties, while they permit 
seizures of one and other, in their midst, as 
slaves, and permit courts to be held to adjudi- 
cate the question whether or no they are to be 
dragged into perpetual slavery, with their pos- 
terity after them ? 

How ean such a people maintain their own 
self-respect, or think of themselves as being 
above the condition of slaves? What would 





one of these people think, if he himself should 
be seized and put on trial before a court, on 
such a question? But every man, woman and 
child in this nation, so far as the statute is con- 
cerned, is just as liable to this, and just as liable 
to be sent into slavery as were Jerry, or 
Burns. 

“There ought to be a jury trial,” say some, 
“to determine so important a question.”’ 

A jury trial? What! a jury trial to decide 
whether or no you are a slave? Will you con- 
sent that a jury of twelve of your neighbors 
shall gravely deliberate and decide whether you 
or your wife or your child, shall be enslaved? 
If you will, you have decided the case already 
against yourself, and proved yourself, in spirit, 
a slave! 

Why do not the people rise up en masse, and 
resolve and proclaim to the world that they will 
have no more slave hunts on their soil, that they 
will allow no more “‘ Commissioner’s” courts, or 
any other courts for such a purpose, to be held 
among them? Where is the spirit that threw 
the tea overboard? What is a three-penny tax 
to the insecurity of personal freedom, the indig- 
nity done to human nature by the infamous 
Fugitive Slave Bill? What nation, except our 
own, what people on earth, except Americans, 
would submit to so degrading an insult? In 
what quarter of the globe, in what portion of 
Europe, Asia, or Africa, shall we find so servile 


a people? Who are they? By what name 
are they called? What is their race and com- 
plexion ? 


Where are our boasted “ States’ Rights” 
men? Whigs, Democrats, Native Americans, 
Know-Nothings, Hards, Softs, and ‘“ Republi- 
cans?” With one consent, they all go against 
the exercise of national authority to put down 


es 


slaveholding in the States, (that is, in ninety- 
nine one hundredths of the nation,) because, 
forsooth, it would be a violation of “ State 
Rights,” the right of a State government to 
enslave its own citizens! A precious “ State 
Right,” to be sure, is it not, gentlemen ? 

And, look ye here, gentlemen! What be- 
comes. of your “State Rights?” And what 
becomes of your jealous dread of “ Federal 
consolidation,” if the Federal courts, or rather 
its Comminsioners, either without judge or jury 
or with them, can chattelize any citizen of the 
States; and if “the sovereign States,” in the 
plenitude of their “ State Rights,cannot shield 
from enslavement a single one of their citizens ? 

No, gentlemen! With all your clamors and 
concessions in favor of “State Rights,” you 
have yet to learn the significancy of the term, 
which is to be learned only in the school of 
those who hold it the first great duty of all 
governments, whether State or national, to pro- 
tect the personal liberties of all their citizens. 
You must become Radical Abolitionists before 
you can vindicate “State Rights.” 





SCRAPS OF CORRESPONDENCE. 





‘From Michigan. 
Reasons For Contrisutinc. “ My impres- 
sions grow stronger that if I do my duty, as a 
member of this Republic, I must contribute 
something monthly for that National cause, in 
which you are engaged. I have been a regu. 
lar reader of your paper since the “ Jubilee,” 
was commenced, and am convinced that you 
and your friends are on the right track. While 
the Free Soilers, and Republicans are anxious 


-and against their unrighteous intentions. 


paralleled wrongs ; that when they “appealed to the 
Supreme J ns of the world for the rectitude of their 
intentions,” they were acting the part of base hypo- 
crites ; that when they proposed “ to establish justice,” 
they bound themselves to support the grossest injus- 
tice ; that under pretense of securing the blessings of 
liberty, they entered into a compact for the support of 
slavery! Their language in the Constitution indicates 
nothing of the kind, but the opposite ; and there is no 
proof that their intentions were in conflict with their 
language. We deem it, therefore, right and proper to 
construe the Constitution as it reads, and not as the 
slaveholders pretend that it means. And, by such a 
construction, the Constitution requires the Federal 
Government to abolish slavery in all the States. 

More than all this, we maintain that if it could be 
proved (as it cannot be) that our fathers mentally in- 
tended to protect slavery while their words, in the 
Constitution, required its suppression, we should still 
hold ourselves at Aci £ and under obligations, to use 
the Constitution according to its righteous language, 
If men use 
language for dishonest purposes, and with dishonest 
intentions, it becomes the duty of honest men who 
may succeed them, and to whom their written instru- 
ments are committed, to defeat such dishonest pur- 
poses and intentions if they can, by interpreting the 
language according to its natural and just meaning. 
Every enlighted and upright jurist will thus decide ; 
and the decision commits to the Federal Government 
a Constitution that binds it to suppress slavery. 

We deny that the Constitution could have contained 
any valid recognition of slavery, because there was 
never any legalized slavery in this country to be the 
subject of such recognition. We deny that slavery can 
be legalized by any conceivable process whatever. 
And, aside from this, we affirm that, according to the 
rules and maxims, even of slayeholding jurisprudence, 
and of the Supreme Court of the United States, there 
never has been any legalized slavery in this country. On 
this point, we are ready to produce abundant testi- 
mony from eminent slaveholding jurists and statesmen 





to lop off some of the outside branches of Slave- 
ry, and the Garrisonians are striving to dig up 
a portion of the roots, you are engaged in the 
only proper course to destroy the whole tree, 
root and branch. Consider me a subscriber 
for one dollar, monthly,’to the funds of your 
Society. Enclosed you will find five dollars.” 
From Vermont. 


An Henest Inquirer. As I wish to become 
more acquainted, with the doctrines of the 
“ American Abolition Society,” I enclose you 
one dollar for your paper, and for specimens of 
your best tracts.” 





DECLARATION OF SENTIMENTS 
Of the Radical Abolitionists. Adopted in Convention 
at Syracuse, N. Y., June 26, 1855. 


Wr believe slaveholding to be an unsurpassed crime ; 
and we hold it to be the sacred duty of civil govern- 
ment to suppress crime. We conceive slaveholding to 
be the annihilation of human rights, and we hold it to 
be the grand end and mission of civil government to 
protect human rights; nay, more, we hold that the 
government which annihilates, instead of protecting 
human rights, should be known not as civil govern- 
ment, but only as a conspiracy—an usurpation. 

We accordingly declare and maintain that there can 
be no legitimate civil government, rightfully claiming 
support and allegiance as such, that is not authorized, 
nay, that is not morally and politically bound, to pro- 
hibit and to suppress slaveholding. The responsibili- 
ties of civil government in this country rest, primarily 
upon the people, by whom their own forms of govern- 
ment are instituted, and who, at the ballot-box pro- 
vide for their administration in conformity with their 
wishes. 

If the Federal Government, by the Constitution, is 
incompetent to this task, then it is incompetent to be 
a civil government at all, or to secure the objects set 
forth in the Constitution itself. It can neither “ form 
amore perfect union,” nor “establish justice,” nor 
“insure domestic tranquility,” nor “provide for the 
common defense,” nor “ promote the general welfare,” 
nor “ secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity.” 

But we deny that our fathers ever attempted such 
an absurdity as that of instituting a civil government 
without power to protect the natural rights of its sub- 
jects—a government “to establish justice,” and “se- 
cure the bieesings of liberty,” without powers adequate 
to the suppresion of slayeholding. We challenge the 
proof that when they declared it self-evident that all 
men are created equal, they intended a portion of them 
to be slaves; that when they were publioly preclaim- 





ing inalienable rights, they were secretly plotting un- 


themselves. And the whole history of slavery and the 
slave trade proves the statement to be truthful. 

We affirm that the general structure of the Federal 
Constitution, as well as its particular provisions, pre- 
clude the legal existence of slavery, forbid the States 
to maintain it, provide for the liberation of the en- 
slaved, and authorize and require, at the hands of the 
Federal Government, its suppression. The powers 
conferred on the Federal Government by the Con- 
stitution are amply adequate to this object And we 
deny that the exercise of those powers for the sup- 
pression of slavery, would be any infringement of 
Constitutional State Rights, or of any of the “ re- 
served rights” of the States or of the people. 

With these views of the Constitution of our coun- 
try, we feel ourselves prepared for an aggressive, not 
a merely defensive, contest with the slave power. 
We take our position accordingly, and ask our fellow- 











citizens to do the same. We sue for no needless 
amendments of the Constitution, requiring the con- 
currence of three fourths of the States. Properly 
construed, it already gives us all we need. We at- 
tempt no dissolution of the Union. The Constitution 
makes no provision for it, and nothing short of a rev- 
olution could effectuate it. We consent to no disso- 
lution that would leave the slave in his chains. We 
demand the Constitutioual deliverance of the slave, 
and of the whole country, North and South, a deliy- 
erance by the peaceful ballot-box, and within the 
power of the non-slayeholders of the United States. 
We seek not to amuse, to console, or to delude our- 
selves, or others, with mere idle efforts to prevent 
the further extension of slavery, while admitting its 
Constitutional right to continue where it exists. We 
will consent to no compromise with the deceiver that 
keeps no faith with its dupes—no compromise with 
pollution and crime. We yield not one inch, for one 
moment, nor on any conditions, to the control of the 
demon over any portion of our country, or over a sin- 
gle human being over whom floats our national flag. 
We are Americans, knowing no North and no South, 
no slaves and no slave States. We are not only 
Americans, but men, and demand that, irrespective of 
race or complexion, all men shall be free. 

Believing, as we firmly do, that the time to main- 
tain, to fortify, and to render effective this high and 
commanding ground, has fully come, and that the 
occupancy of any lower ground would invite further 
aggressions, and insure final defeat, we resolutely take 
our stand on the platform already defined. Our po- 
litical activities must meet the demands of our convic- 
tions. We can consent to nothing less. 

With our ideas of the nature of civil government, 
of our Constitutional powers, of our corresponding 
responsibilities as republican citizens ; with our views 
of the common brotherhood of the human race, and 








of the equal rights of our fellow-countrymen in bends, 
the position we have here taken rises high above any 
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RADICAL ABOLITIONIST. 





mere calculations of expedients, of availabilities, or 
of exigencies, however pressing and portentous. The 

und we occupy is, to us, HOLY ground ; the ground 
of the Trve and of the RIGHT; the ground marked 
out by the instincts of our moral natures ; by our re- 
lations to our fellow-men; by our allegiance to the 
common FaTHER OF ALL; by the divine law of lov- 
ing our neighbor as ourselves. We feel that our pray- 
ers to heaven for the security of our liberties, for the 
liberties of the non-slaveholding States, or of any 
portion of our free territory, would be impious and 
offensive to a just God, the impartial parent of all 
men, if, in the act of offering such prayers, and of 
putting forth our own efforts to that end, we should 
consent to leave any portion of our fellow-countrymen 
in bondage, entitled as they are, by the organic and 
supreme law of the land, to the same freedom and 
protection with ourselves. The moral government of 
God over the nations, as revealed in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and as illustrated in the page of universal his- 
tory, forbids us to cherish any expectation of secur-. 
ing permanently our own liberties, or the liberties of 
any portion of the nation to which we belong, by any 
process short of securing the liberties of each and of 
all. 

The foundation principles of civil government, and 
of civil law, confirm us in the same belief. The past 
and passing history of our own country, and of the 
pending struggle between despotism and freedom, tes- 
tifies to the same truth, and assures us, that there is 
no rational ground to expect the deliverance of our 
country, but by a strict adherence to the great prin- 
ciples upon which our measures are founded. To 
those principles and measures we cling, as to the 
sheet-anchor of American liberty ; and we cali on all 
the friends of humanity, of the slave, of free institu- 
tions, of pure religion, and of our common country, 
to come up to the rescue, and cast in their lot with 
us, in this great struggle. “ Sink or swim, survive or 

erish,”’ we are resolved to go forward. Our panoply 
is the Trurn. Our confidence is in Him who is the 


refuge of the oppressed, and in whose hands are the 
destinies of all. 





CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN ABOLITION 
SOCIETY. 


Art. I. This Society shall be called the American Abolition 
Society. 

Art. {1. Its object shall be to secure the immediate and uncon- 
ditional abolition of American Slavery. 


Art. Ill. Its leading sentiments are these : 


1. Slaveholding is siuful, illegal, and unconstitutional. It has no 
right to be in church or in the state. It is to be excluded from the 
former as a sin, and prohibited by the latterasacrime, It is not 
sooewens? by the Bible or the Constitution, but is condemned by 

oth. 

2. It is the duty of the Federal Government, inallits departments, 
to suppress slaveholding throughout the United States. 

8. lt is the duty of the several State Goveraments to sustain the 
Federal Government in this measure, to protect their citizens and all 
who touch their soil, from seizures by kidnappers or slaveholders, un- 
der the Fugitive Slave Bill, or otherwise ; to make all attempts at the 
execution of that unconstitutional and atrocious Act a penal offence ; 
and to extend the right of suffrage and eligibility to office to allt.ieir 
citizens, irrespective of race or complexion. 

4. It is the duty of our citizens, at the ballot box, to provide 
State and National administrations that will make these measures 
paramount objects of their activity ; to secure a judiciary that will 
execute justice ; to vote for such candidates for office, and for such 
only, as are tried frieads of tne enslaved, and publicly known to be 
earnestly engaged in promoting these measures. 

6. It is the duty of Christians to hold no church relations that 
involve religious fellowship or ecclesiastical connection with slave- 
holders. It is also their duty to sustain no Missionary Society baving 
complicity with slave holding, nor any Tract Society, or other reli- 
gious publishing Seciety, that does not expose and rebuke the hein- 
ous sin of slaveholdiag, in common with other sins. 

Art. IV. The action of the Society wiil be directed to the further- 
ance of its objects, the propagation of its principles, the advocacy 
aad promotion of its proposed public measures in all suitable ways ; 
particularly by personal example, and by the publication and circu- 
lation, of cheap tracts, the employment of lecturers, and assisting 
to sustain a periodical adapted to these purposes. 

Art. V. Any person approving these objects, principles and mea- 
sures, and pledged to their support, by effort and example, may be- 
come a member of this Society, by assenting to its Constitution, and 
contributing to its funds. 

Art. VI. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, Vice 
Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, who, together with others, 
shall constitute an Executive Committee, five of whom shall consti- 
tute a quorum for the transactiou of business 

Art. VIL. The aunual meeting of the Society. for election of 
officers and transaction of other appropriate business, shall be held 
at such time and place ag the Executive Committee shall direct 

Art. Vill. Noamendment shall be made in this Constitution 
without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present at a 
regular annual meeting, nor unless the proposed amendment bas 

been submitted to a previous meeting, or to the Executive Commit- 
tee in season to be published by them, (as it shall betheir duty te 
do, if so submitted,) at the regular Official notification of the meet- 


ing. 

Art. IX. The executive committee shall be authorized to fill any 
vacancy which may occur in the Board of Officers. 

. Officers of the Society. 

President ; Gerrit Smitn, of - New York. 

Vice Presidents: Lewis Tappan, of New York ; Samuel Mc 
Farland, of Pa. ; A. B. Burdick, of R. I., and J. W. North, of Min- 
nesota.* 

Treasurer: Arthur Tappan, of New York. 

Cor. Secretary: William Goode!!l, of New York, 

Executive Committee: Dr James Mc Cune Smith, 8. 8. Jocelya, J. 
R. Barbour, George Whipple, Dr. Thomas Ritter, of “New. 
New York city ; Samuel Wilde, Sings Ce. N. Y., H. D. Sharpe, do. 
W. E. Whiting, do ; Frederick Do , Rochester, NY. ; Elnathaa 
Davis, Fitehburg, Mass. ; Abram Pryne, Syracuse, N. Y. ; isaac T. 
‘Hutchins, Ct. 


* Some vaeaneles having oeeurred the Bx. Com. have suppited 
them, so that this list differs from that published im ether papers. 








GENERAL CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
PAMPHLETS, &<c. _ 
For sale at the Abolition Depository, 48 


Beekman St. New York. Terms Cash. 


Those who send money for booxs to be sent by mail, will please add 
the postage. Ordersto be addressed to ‘ William Goodell, 48 
Beekman Street. N. Y.” 

BOOKS. 


American Slave Code, by William 
Goodell 
Autographs for Freedom : 
Bible Servitude—E Smith of Obie 
Barnes on Slavery 
Brisbane ‘ In Cloth 

oo ““ “ Paper 
Chaplet The—by EHC 
Congregationalism ‘an Cauureh Action—by 
John Kee 
Demoeracy of Christianity, by Wm. Goodell 
in two vols. 106 
Facts for Baptist Churches 
Freeman’s (0. §.) Letters on Slavery, @ very 
valuable work 


Wholesale, Retail, Postage. 


28 
‘* jn paper 20 
Grosvenor’s Review of Fulelr and Wayland 25 
“ “ “ in paper 18 
Higher Law—by Wm Hosmer, with Por- 
trait ef Ex-Gov Seward ae 
Jay’s Miscellaneous Writings, containing Judge 
Jay’s principal Anti-Slavery Works* 75 
Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin in cloth 60 
& “ 6 be paper 40 
Law and Government--By Harmon aes 


bury 
Phelps’ Letters to Stowe and Bacon 28 
Pilgrim of Ninety Years—(Mrs Kiah Begler) = 
rs ss ilt 


Proceedings of Anti Slavery Convention 

1841 & 43 

Review of tha Mexican War, by Jay 56 

Slave Trade—Domestic and Foreign—By H C 
Carey 75 

Slavery and Anti Slav, Histy of—By Goodell 75 

Thompson (Andrew) on Slavery—Edinburgh 

Edition 18 

Tribute for the Negro. Vindication of thefr 
Moral, Intellectual, and Religious Capa- 

bilities 80 

Unconstitutionality of Slavery—Spooner 56 

PAMPHLETS. 

Abolition Documents No.1 per hundred. 

Amanda—aA Tale by Dr Brisbane 

American Slavery, a formidable obstacle to 
the conversion of the World—Prize Es- 
say by Wm Goodell eee 

American Slavery and American Christianity 
containing Dr Perkins’ Sermon, Jay on 
Tract Society, Jay on American Mission- 
ary Association, and Letter on Dropping 
a Book from the Catalogue of the Ame- 
rican Sunday Schoel Union 

Auti Slavery Manual—By John G Fee 

Black Code of District of Columbia 

Calumny refuted by Facts from Liberia 

Cassius M Clay’s Appeal to Christians 

Cauikin’s Narrative 

Chase’s (now Gov) Afgument in Defence 
Van Zandt 

Christian’s Business—By Geo Thompson, 
Africa 

Conditions of Living—By James C Jackson 

Constitutional Duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment to abolish Slavery, 

Const’n U.S, with a Lecture by D’l. Foster 

Constitution of the U. S.—All the Acts of 

Congress relating to Slavery, &c. 9 

Documents—Fugitive Slave Bill, &c, &c, &e 1 

Facts and Opinions on Colonization Society ; its 
Real Origin, Character and Influence 31 

Facts in Life of Gen. Taylor a 

“ Fanatic’’—Perils of Peter Pliant 6 

Free Mission Principle—By Edwin R Warren 2 

Fugitive Slave Law—By Rev John P Thomp- 

son 

Great Issue—History of Free Soil Question 

Headlands in Life of Henry Clay 

History of Division in Anti Slavery Societies 

Holley (Myron) History of Monument 

Kentucky Jurisprudence—By Delia A Web- 

ster 

Liberty Tracts—per hundred 

Life o Lovejoy 

Mosaic Laws ot Servitude—By Judge Jay 

Paper presented to General Anti Slavery 
Convention 

Parker and Rood’s Discussion 

Platforms The of Political Parties 

Politics and the Pulpit, from Journal of Com- 
merce and Independent 

Position and duties of the North—By Andrew 
J Peabody 

Proceedings of the Syracuse Convention 

Remonstrance of Evangelical Alliance 

Remedy for Duelling 

Reproof of the American Church—By Bishop 
of Oxford 

Report of Committee of Congregational 
Ministers of Mass. 

“of Am. & For. Anti Slavery Society 

for 1847, & 52 
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1849-50-51 & 53 

Reviewer Reviewed—By Chas G Finney 

Sabbath Scene—By Whittier 

Scriptural Argument—McKeen’s 

Sinfulness of Slaveholding—J. G. Fee 

Slavery in America—By Rev Thomas Price 

Slave Catcher Caught -By Asa Rand 

Slaveholding proved to be just and right 

South Bend Fugitive Slave Case : 

Spiritual Manifestations— Beecher 

Tobacco Tract—Alcot & Grimshaw 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin—in German, 


SPEECHES. 
Address to Anti Slavery Christians 
& of Colored Citizens of New York 
per hundred 
Beecher on the Fugitive Slave Law 
Calhoun 
Canada and Jamaica 
Debates in Congress 
Doug'ass’ Oration 
Giddings on Baltimore Platforms 
Julian 
Just Rulers--Couch 
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pre-paid. 
Landmark of Freedom—Sumner 18 
Mann on the Slave Trade 
Mass. Liberty Convention 
Perkins ‘‘ Our Country’s Sin” 
Seward on California 
Sinfulness of Fellowship with Slaveholders 
South and North 
Sumner’s “ Freedom, National—Slavery 
Sectional’’ 
ng before American Peace Society 
Stevens on California 
Southern and Western Liberty Convention 


Townshend 
LETTERS. 

Clarke (John) to J. Sturge on Jamaica 
pegs os ny 
Jay to Frelinghuysen 

a e r Nelson 

“ ” Silliman Ives 
Phel a Stowe and Bacon 
Smith (Gerrit) to J. Smylie 
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Bibb, Henry 

Birney James G. 

Cinque 

Clarkson Thomas 

Hale John P 

Lundy, Benjamin 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher 

Sturge, Joseph 

Conquering prejudices to save the Union 
“ ‘ 


Effects of the Fugitive Slave Law 


Nubian Slave 
MUSIC. 
Little Eva 
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SPECIAL LIST. 

The following (included in the preceding catalogue) are specially 
adapted to define and vindicate the distinctive principles and mea- 
sures of the American Abolition Society, viz. 

1. “ PROCEEDINGS OF THE SyracusE ConveNTION.’’—The bal- 
ance of the second edition, about 600 copies, will be furnished, sin- 
gly, to each person sending a three cent post office stamp, to prepay 
the postage. This offer is made to hasten and equalizé the circula- 
tion, and accommodate those of small means. “ First come—first 
served.” 

2. “Tue ConstTituTionaL Duty of the Federal Government to 
abolish American Slavery: an expose of the position of the Aboli- 
tion Society of New York city and vicinity. 18 pages,18mo. 2 cts. 


8. ABOLITION DocuMENTS. No. 1l. PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 
Declaration of the Convention of Radical Political Abolitionists at 


Syracuse. 2 pages, of the size and form of Congressional Documents. 
Price 25 cents per hundred. 


4. Spooner’s “ Uneonstitutionality ef Slavery,” First and Second 
Part, and Defence of Fugitive Slaves, with Appendix. 294 pp. 8vo. 


in paper—is now for sale at this office, at 75 cents, or postage pre- 
paid 86 cents. 


6. LerTeRS oN Stavery. [By O. S. Freeman.] ‘“ Addressed to 
pro-slavery men in America, showing its illegality in all ages and 
nations, its destructive war upon society and government, morals 
and religion.’’ 108 pp. Price 25 cents in paper, or 37 1-2 in cloth. 


6. THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED Strares, witha Lecture by 
Daniel Foster. Showing that a fair interpretation and apblication of 
said Constitution will abolish Slavery and establish Liberty. 62 pp. 
Price ten cents. 
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(Included in the preceding calalogue. ) 


THE DEMOCRACY OF CHRISTIANITY, Kc. &e. 
In 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 871. Price, $1,50. Postage pre-paid, $1,80. 
This work is recommended by Rev. Dr. Aydellotte, late President 
of Woodward College, Ohio, Hon. Amasa Walker. late Secretary of 
State, Massachusetts, Prof. T. B. Hudson, Oberlin College, and Rev. 


E. Smith, Mansfield, Ohio: also by the New York Tribune, New 
York Evangelist, and other periodicals. 


SLAVERY AND ANTI-SLAVERY. 

A history of the great Struggle in both Hemispheres, with a view ot 
the Slavery-question in the United States Pp. 606, roval I2mo, 
Price $1. Postage pre-paid $1,32. 

This work is designed to embody a great amount of historical in- 
formation in a single volume, conveniently arranged for reference. 
It cor.tains fifty chapters, on as many distinct topics, embracing the 
most important facts in the political and ecclesiastical history of the 
contest, together with an account of the anti-slavery agitation in 
England and the United States, up to the present time: the divisions 
among American Abolitionists, and the various measures advocated 
among them; and closing with a brief discussion of the question, 
“What ought to be done?’ The book is an abstract of several 
volumes, besides the anti-slavery history of the last twenty years, a 
great part of which has never before been collected into any volume, 
but lies scattered in the newspapers of that period. The Table of 
Contents and a copious alphabetical index will facilitate a reference 
to particular facts and to dates, when desirable. 


THE AMERICAN SLAVE-CODE, IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE, 


Its Distinctive Features shown by its Statutes, Judicial Decisions, and 


illustrative facts. Pp. 430. 12mo. Price 75 cents. Postage pre 
paid, 92. 


(From Hon. Wiit1aM Jay to the author.) 


“Your analysis of the Slave laws is very able, and your exhibi- 
tion of their practical spyecetion by the Southern Courts evinces 
great and careful research. . . . - Itis more easy to make than 
to refute a charge of exaggeration against a work of fiction, like Mrs. 
Stowe’s ; but your book is as impregnable against such a charge as 
‘ Euclid’s Geometry,’ since, like that, it consists of propositions and 
demonstrations. The book is not only true, but it is unquestionably 
true. 


AMERICAN SLAVERY A FORMIDABLE OBSTA- 
CLE TO THE CONVERSION OF THE WORLD. 
A prize Tract of 24 es. Price $3 per 100. 
Address WM. GOODELL, 48 Beekman street New York. 
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